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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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VOL. V. NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1828, No. 49. 
NOVELIST. As soon as the Flamborough was refitted for ser-| | public cudhaties s was appointed by the governor, 
ee ELE 6 <2 Ses | «Vice she sailed for England, in charge of her new || which was devoutly observed by the inhabitants ; ans 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. commander, who was immediately promoted to the jit is to be hoped that the solemnities of that occasion 


rank of post-captain; and, by referring to the history jhad no inconsiderable tendency in softening the as- 
INTOLERANCE. of those times, the name of Captain Howard will be | perities of their prejudices, and subduing in their bo- 

A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. found connected with the most brilliant achieve- | soms the unholy spirit of inroLerance. 
— ments of the British navy. In less than two years | ——— 








— =a —_ — 
7 eee — | afterwards he was ordered on the New-York station,|| - ASTRONOMICAL 
CHAPTER THE LAST. | when he found no difficulty in obtaining the hand of | Bechet cei 
Were we writing a romance, instead of a succinct Lavinia, with the consent of her father, who had just FIXED STARS. 
account of historical facts, which actually occurred been superceded in his office by Governor Clinton. || ASTRONOMERS suppose that the fixed stars are to other 
in our city and its vicinity, this would be the chapter In a few months after the solemnization of their | systems of planets what our sun is to this; that each has, 


for a rich display of nautical scenery, and a 1% apid | nuptials, our heroine accompanied her husband to | revolving around it, planets similar to those in our system ; 
occurrence of interesting incident. But as we wield England, attended by her parents, her aunt Benton, || and that many of these planets again have moons revolving 
and her dandy cousin, who hed found the manners! around them, and performing the same duties towards their 
of the * provincials” too * uncivilized” and * unsuf-| Ptimary planets, which moons, or secondary planets, dis- 


; charge in our system, 
our plain unvarnished tale. conere said 
, . Tyee a NSTELI IONS. 
When Lavinia recovered her recollection she found“ horrid creatures.” i. AT 
herself on a sofa, or divan, in the cabin of a ship With respect tothe Negro Plot, the unwonted ex- The fixed stars may be distinguished from the planets by 


‘ . 4 ‘ ir © rs ; mut y : 7: > 
ought now to call) citement gradually subsided, until the magistrates their emitting a twinkling, tremulous light. For the conve 
z nience of reference, the stars are divided into groups called 


not the magic pen of our gifted Cooper, the reader 
must rest contented with a very brief winding-up of 


ferable” for his sojourning any longer among the | 


of war. Sorubiero—or, as we ' 
him Salingbur; gh—w as still by her side : but froin his) themselves became somewhat ashamed of their credu- 
. 
. . lity and sanguinary proceedings. It is evident that . 
proffered support she instinctively shrunk, as from, Mary B mE é : r & Ser’ fit: for, j to the figure ofthe animal, &c. after which they are named, 
some dreaded and loathsome reptile. Although his ary Burton was wholly unworthy of Credit; fOF, IM || 1 ee stars have generally proper names of their own, as 
attentions to her were now marked with the most re-| dependent of the absurdity of many of her stories, her | sirius. &e.—ethers are only named by joining one of the let 
spectful delicacy, the internal abhorrence which she) positive self-contradictions were sufficient, one would | ters of the Greek alphabet to the name of the constellation ; 
had conceived for his character, could neither be over-| imagine, to have created doubts in the minds of un-! for example, Gamma Draconis, or Gamma of the Dragon. 
come nor disguised. | biassed judges. But on such evidence was the un- NUMBER OF FIXED STARs. 
i . ~ ate Iiew nvicte ye. > “ rt ; = 
The ship was under way, and running before a fresh fortunate Ury convicted and executed. With his) Of the fixed stars there are about two thousand visible to 
northwestern breeze, which had just sprung up, and) last breath he solemnly denied the charge; but, he, the naked eye on a fine night; but the number which may 
was every moment increasing. The dawn of morn-) tas believed to be a catholic priest, and the public pre- | be seen by means of a very powerful telescope is almost in- 
ing saw the gallant vessel several leagues southeast) judice was se strong, that it required very little more ‘credible, and certainly incalculable. Dr. Herschel, in a 
of her late anchorage, without any indications of pur-| to ensure his udneasiion? * The infamous Mary | quarter of an hour, saw one hundred and sixteen thousand 
suit or molestation Burton, however, received the hundred pounds, which | stars pass through a telescope, which only covered a round 
It is perhaps unnecessary to inform the reader that, had been promised as a reward for discovering the spot equal in diameter to one three hundred and six. 
‘? P ’ “ : , ee a dint lot ,tieth part of the whole distance from the horizon to the 
our heroine was now on board a Spanish frigate,| persons concerged in the plot. 
One hundred and fifty-four negroes were commit- || “°@!"- Every improvement in telescopes has rendered vi 
.e } > as | > dred ;¢ fo > ‘ ‘re © -|™ A 
which had long been hovering on the coast, and with) e : J 5 : . ‘sible, stars not seen before ; and therefore we may conclude, 
whose commander Salingburgh had succeeded in} ted to prison, of whom fourteen were burnt at the 
mene a . ° SaaS ee — ail Se a ne 
establishing a correspondence. The grand object of stake /—eighteen were hanged, seventy-one trans- | 
° . | > . { » re . i hy - y ’ 
her northern cruise being now accomplished in the! ported, and the rest pardoned or discharged for the 
vescue of this master-spirit of political intrigue, her) Want of proof. ‘Twenty white persons were commit- 
course was directed to some of the Spanish settle-| ted, of whom only four were executed ; viz. Hugh- 
ments of the south; for which purpose every yard of| son, his wife, Margaret Salingburgh, and Ury. 


| constellations; these constellations have little resemblance 


that the whole of the creation is not accessible to human sight 
VELOCITY OF LIGHT. 

The fixed stars are at an immeasurable distance from us ; 
we will take an instance from the small stars just visible in 
Dr. Herschel’s forty-foot telescope, and endeavour to give 
lan idea of their distance, as follows: The earth movey 
It was well for the citizens of New-York that the | round the sun with a velocity of one EYE ep ny ee 

But a differeat destiny awaited this ill-fated ship.) testimony of Mary Burton began, at length, to be | hundred and twenty feet per second, i. ¢. filly times faster 
In less than thirty-six hours from the time of her doubted by the magistrates ; for, had the prosecutions | than a cannon ball, as the greatest ve mitts of a cannon ball 
leaving this port, the Donna Isidora was a lawful but) continued much longer, she would very probably | 's only two thousand feet per second. But the velocity ot 
shattered prize to his Britannic majesty’s ship of war) have accused a great portion of the whites, and even | sh ® about ae a na ae times greater than 
the Flamborough, and Lavinia found herself trans-| those of the highest standing in society. | that of the earth; it travels in eight minutes a space that the 
ferred to the protection of the man the most deserving|| In the following year, Judge Horsmanden pub- 
such a treasure. ‘This fortunate result was produced Jished his journal of these extraordinary proceedings, lto come to the earth from the small stars above mentioned 
by a long and bloody contest, in which many brave! in which he laboured hard to justify the conduct of | TELESCOPES. 
officers and seamen fell, on both sides. When the the prosecutors, and to prove the existence and eXx- | Telescopes for astronomical purposes inagnify one thou 
Spanish flag was struck, that vessel was a perfect | tent of a most alarming conspiracy. But it is evi-| 
wreck; while the more fortunate English ship was) dent, to every one who peruses his work without pre- 


canvas was spread to catch the favouring breeze. 


earth would take near two years to travel; yet Dr. Her- 
schel supposed that light had taken two millions of years 


sand times or upwards; t. ¢ ohje cts appear so much neare: 
than when seen by the naked eye; such a tek scope would 
left under the command of the gallant Howard, the judice, that the hostility to the catholic religion, | exhibit the moon as seen by a person only two hundred and 
ently commissioned officer on beard that survived the) which was, at that time, so strangely prevalent, gave | forty miles distant from her. The object-glass of the tele 
desperate conflict. the judge’s mind a bias very unfri-ndly to the fair || scope forms an image of the moon, and then the eye-glas 

A few more lingering anxious hours restored La- developement of truth, or to the impartial examina- magnifies that image, as @ common microscope magnifies 
vinia to her parental home, and consigned her auda- || tion of facts and circumstances. The negroes were ithe — grey. = ee ee ere 
cious persecutor to the same cell from which the un-|| without defence, all the counsellors in the city being | sea ie me oct magnified pi A wen ~ 
fortunate Ury had, the day before, been led to the | arrayed against them. Their total ignorance, and | ueing the pa reaper in the rich Geld of ere pi 
seaffold! Salingburgh avoided a similar fate by com-| want of education, made them the easy victims of craft | 


; a : : lig ence, his toil was amply rewarded, end he made with thi 
mitting suicide ; but uot until he had prepared a writ-| and imposition; and it is almost certain, that the hope | small iustrument several most important discoveries. In 


ten confession of his crimes, from which it appeared || of life, and the promise of pardon, induced many || about a year, amongst other things, he discovered the satel 


that he and the mysterious Merlin were one and the! of them, who were not guilty, to make confessions \| ites of Jupiter, and the nebula in Orion, and observed that 
same person. When the danger appeared to be over, a day oi ' the planet Venus cxhibited appearances similar to eurmoon. 
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||swered by a thousand echoes—the storm that, collected 
oe l within the deep defiles, rushes with headiong fury towards 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





——— : | the champain—all these, and more, that speak the wildest 
MADEMOISELLE SONTAG. emotion of nature, fill the mind with a kind of poetic fer- 





your, that makes local attachments more fascinating than 
they can become from the influence of more regulated and 
colder associations. This poetic feeling, added to the 
buoyancy of fine spirits, arising from that elastic health 
which temperance, toil, and a pure atmosphere inspire, 
gives the mountaineer more enterprise and imagination 
than other people. That enterprise tempts him to leave 
his country, but imagination soon calls him back to it: 
whether prosperous or unfortunate, in sickness or health, 
society or solitude, the sound of a wild air, which he heard 
among his native hills, penetrates his soul like the wailing 
of his forsaken country; it carries him in remembrance 
to those majestic summits, where his infancy was rocked 
amid the war of elements—to the torrent, whose gushing 


A Frencaman describing a house to an English lady, said, 
“Itis superbe! magnifique! enfin—what you call in Ang- 
leesh pretty good.” The praise of Mademoiselle Sontag 
will bear about this manner of translation. We will leave 
out the pretty, and say just the good. She is good—a good 
singer, but no goddess ; and we are tolerably confident that , 
hanging, drowning, and fighting for her will not be fashion- 
able in this land of beauty. She has good eyes, from which | 
she keeps up what soldiers would call a rolling fire, not 
particularly maiden-like, but rather more closely resem- 
bling the knowing looks of a smart lady's maid. She has, 
good teeth, and a mouth which, from a capacity of exten-| 
sion, of which she liberally avails herself, affords excellent 
conveniences for exhibiting them from flank to flank. Her, 
face is of the German shape, which, trath to say, is not the || melody he loved—to the blossomed heath, over which he 
best model. The ensemble of her figure not remarkable. In I bounded in the chase, and the green and lonesome dell, 
the details, her hand is pretty; and, strange in a German, | where he reposed from his fatigue—his panting dog beside 
she has a beautiful foot. Her execution is wonderful, but we him. Such recollections arise in the bosom of the Swiss 
have heard many singers who have pleased us more. Ronzi adventurer, when that wild and melancholy strain, the 
de Begnis, the lost pearl of the opera, we would especially | Ranz des Vaches, reminds him, in the midst of civ ilized 
instance; also Fodor. The idea of her playing in serious countries and of populous cities, of that rude home to 
opera, strikes us at this moment as perfectly absurd. The which his heart is bound by this mysterious charm of na- 
Herald writer, who seems to think that the turn-up nose, | ture, and be flings off all artificial ties to regain once more 
like the turn-up card at whist, shows the trump, confidently | the scenes of simple pleasures and stern independence. 
infers intellectuality from that index ; but we have our phy- | 
siognomical doubts whether the refrousse will ever rise | 
above the arch. 


as the child whom scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to the nurse’s breast ; 

. : Ss » . - . 2 * "s roar 

Londen Examiner o the loud torrent and the w hirlwind’s roar | 
. { But bind him to his native hills the more. 





LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


The love of fame has been called “ the universal passion” 
—as justly may the love of country be styled the universal 
sentiment. The latter is, indeed, more deserving of an) 
epithet implying ubiquity than the other, for there is no re- 
gion where humanity can exist, that it is not found to flou- 
rish—no soil so barren, or sky so inclement, where this 
vigorous feeling is stunted in the human breast; nor is there 
any state of society, howsoever barbarous or obscure, 
where it does not operate like an imperishable instinct. It 
even appears to grow more intense in proportion as a coun- 
try labours under natural disadvantages ; but the reason is, 
that where physical circumstances make it diflicult for man 
to sustain his existence, the dangers, the toil, and the inces- 
sant activity of rude enterprise, which occupy and support 
life, produce hardihood of iwind and body, which give to 
all the natural affections a more decisive energy than they 
can have, where greater opportunities of repose and luxu- | 
rious enjoyment soften down the human character, more | 
or less, from the excellence of its wildly elastic tones, and 
impress upon it the traits of languor and enervation. Thus, 
we find, that in the boisterous and inclement regions of the! 
north, where the savage procures a precarious livelihood 
by braving the dangers of the ocean, beset with shoals and 
whirlpools, in a frail skifl, or tracks his prey by the light of 
the moon, over a howling wilderness of snow—there the | 
patriot passion, as it has been called, binds the heart of the | 
native fondly to rocks and eternal barrenness, making na-| 
ture, in her most terrible circumstances, appear to his eye, 


Impressions, sometimes as strong, but always powerful, 
| are produced upon the mind of the Scotch or Irish High- 
‘lander in distant climes, when a favourite highland air 

brings to his imagination those “* banks aud braes,”” which 
a fond fidelity to the name of country have dearly conse- 
‘crated by a sort of religious remembrance 

It is not in the power of music, it is not the eloquence of 
song that does this, though it has been so stated; but it is 
that powerful influence of association which music, heard 
in early life, in the midst of scenes that exert over us some- 
thing like a moral enchantment, calls into action, touching 
the purest chords of our affections, not by the mere power 
of sweet sounds, but by the train of circumstances connect- 
ed with them, awakening a sad and delicious memory, 





The following very interesting descriptions are extracted 
from Dr, Abernethy's Lectures : 

THE SKULL AND FACE. 

There is something to be mentioned to you respecting 
the general form of the skull. Drs. Hunter and Camper 
turned their minds to it about the same time, and, I believe, 
without either knowing the intention of the other. Camper 
drew a line from the most projecting part of the forehead 
to the most projecting part of the upper jaw : this he called 
a facial line—this is Camper's facial line. Now, if you 
draw another line through that, in a horizontal manner, so 
as to pass from the base of the nose along the opening of 
the ear, you will then have an angle—the two lines will 
have nearly all the brain between them; and the greater the 
Here is the skull of 
au African—the angle is very small, you see—the forehead 





when present, but still more to his memory, when far away, | 
desirable and lovely. f 
So strong and unsubduable is this sentiment, that the 
Lapland savage, if placed in the midst of security and en- 
joyment in the most blooming portion of the temperak 
vone, would turn from the pleasures that surrounded him, 
and sicken with desire for the solitudes, the storms, the 
dreary nights, and perilous adventures, which rise upon his 
mind with the charmed and mournful recollections of his 
country. Hence itis, that the inhabitants of mountain re- 
gions are much more sensibly affected by any circumstance 
which reminds them of their native land, when sojourning 
in a foreign soil, than the natives of plains and flat coun. 
tries. They are a race inured to hardier habits, to fier 
exertions, and altogether to a bolder and more masculine 
mode of life, than the inhabitants of places more easily 
brought under the power of cultivation 
scenery, too, by which the 


angle, of course the larger the brain 


goes back—the facial line recedes more and more from the 
perpendicular towards the horizontal line. Here is a dif- 
ferent sort of skull, where the lines intersect each other at 
nearly right angles. In this way Camper distinguished 
between varicties of mankind and animals 
sometimes talking to artists over those specimens of statues 


I have been 


left us by the ancients: what is the reason that we see in 
,them something that always fascinates us, at the same time 
that we find every thing exaggerated in them! The an- 
cients did ex: 





ggerate in their statues; but then there was 
so much delicacy, so much grace in their exaggeration, that 





you did not see it, but you were fascinated : their foreheads, 
for instance. Look at them, and you see them coming for- 
ward—they overhang the rest of the face. You see thes 


Ani 


mals, the brutes, have searcely foreheads ; the monkev’s 


The sublime) do not shelve away—they are broad and expanded. 
y are surrounded—the precipices, 
torrents, caverns, clens, aud all the grandeur of the eternal 
mountains—the mists that suddenly come on, covering all 
things like a rolling ocear 





and here is the do 


head—it falls back completely. 


forehead, you see, recedes : 


g's fore 
The ancients, therefore, 
with reason, gave a full projecting forehead to their 





, and as rapidly dispersed betore 
a flood of light—the gorgeous and gloomy vicissitudes of 


clouds—the thunder pouring its sapernatural voice, an-' (here was between man and other animals. 


tatues, 
to dignify them—to mark, as it were, the strikin r difference 
Now the ¢ 


| brow is quite peculiar to man—no other animal has it; mark 


that. What did the ancients do? Why they laboured on that 
part of the human countenance with extraordinary care; 
for it is a part that is in a particular manner adapted to 
convey expression. The eyes, too, they managed in the 
Some of the inferior animals have their eyes 
so brought forward on the surface of their face, that they 


same W ay. 


can see sideways; they can see around them, and even be- 
hind tem. That is the case with the hare—the poor timid 
animal can see behind him ; and so constantiy do@s he keep 
looking backwards when pursued, that he will rush upon 
an obstacle right before him; and, as sometimes happens 
in the chase, will absolutely break his neck by the ferce 
with which he rushes against it. Now this looking side- 
ways, and about one, is the sign of a suspicious, apprehen 
The ancients knew that, and 
ave to the faces of their statues 


sive, anxious disposition. 

what didthey do? They g 
eyes that looked straighUy and directly upon you—that 
looked sternly forwards ; and they did this in order to con 
vey to the beholder that the originals felt the very revers¢ 
of timidity, of apprehension, and suspicion. Then the nose 

Man has a peculiar one; it has a bridge in it; all other ani 
mals want the nose, as it isin man. Those animals, in- 
stead of a nose, have a svoul—it’s a snoul, not a nose— 
(alaugh.) Now the ancients, in their heads, attended great 

ly to the nose: you will find they placed the bridge of it 
very high in the face; they placed it above the centre ot 
the orbit of the eyes. The Greeks brought the nose straight 
down—the Romans gave it a bend upwards; they arched 
it, thinking that to be the handsomest form; but this is al! 
matter of taste. The nostrils they made as little like a snout 
as possible. In the statues of the ancients you see the mout/ 
made in a peculiar way ; it is, so to speak, as little like a 
devouring aperture as possible. It is, however, an aperture 
and that they knew very well; but they also knew it was 
made for articulating, for expressing thoughts by language, 
and they made it as expressive as they could. The lips 
Brutes, we find, have no 
The an 


were made muscular and strong. 
chins—that is a part of the face peculiar to men. 
cients were very particular about it, and formed it larg: 
and expressive. Now if you could put all these features on 
paper, as I have described them, you would have the coun- 
tenance of Jupiter Olympus himself. The ancients, how 
ever, did not give the same face to all their statues ; oh, no 
it is quite true what Dr. Spurzheim said of them, that they 
knew much better than to place the head of a philosopher 
upon the shoulders of a gladiator. 

Now this sort of inquiry is perhaps more curious than 
useful; it belongs to physiology, and should be left to bi 
considered under its proper head. | will 
farther with it, merely making one observation with r¢ 


ot, therefore, go 


spect to the supposed possibility of ascertaining men’s dis 

positions and character from the shape of their heads and 
faces; and the observation is this—that | have seen variou 

skulls—here is one for instance—ia which you see severat 
considerable elevations on the outward surface, without 
there being any corresponding depression on the inside. | 
need not tell you that, where there is no hollow in the skull 


inside, there could have been no e1 rement of brain; and 





this was an argument used against the phrenologists by Dr 


Barlow. Now I don't use it or any other argument against 
them; I don’t let my mind think of the subject at all. You 
may do as you Jike, but I don’t care about it; for, as I said 
“Ww 
Why, 


but [li not enter 


to Dr. Spurzheim at the very outset, doctor,” said 


into it.”” 


it may be all very true what you say; 


1 don't wish to enter into it; for I do think ita 





very uphandsome thing, a very untair 
any man’s motives and intentions by his outward appeai 
ance at all 


conduct—see what it is, and you'll not go astray in you 


Judge of aman by his actions—look to his 
opinions. Ah, there is a wise piece of advice, “ Judge not 
lest you yourselves be judged :"’"—and for you to take i 
upon you to mfer the motives and dispositions of any mar 


any /ess authority than the tenor of his actions, is 9 





up u 
+} 7 | } sary 
thing that Lam sure you have no right to de 
THE DOG. 
Leonard Zolikoffer, a Swiss nebleman, who went to Pa 





ris,on the conclusion of the Swiss union,as ambassador, had 
a large dog, whom, on his departure, he had ordered to be 
shut up for eight days; the dog was so, and yet at the end 
of eight days he traced his way to Paris—four hundred 
miles—and on the day of audience made his way, all co- 
vered with mud, and leaped up, mad for joy, upon his mas: 


Tu the family ca at Thuringa, t! 





tor 


ere is a painting 
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of the story. The dog is the only animal that dreams ; he 
and the elephant the only animals that understand looks. 
The dog is the only animal that has been brought to speak. 
Leibuitz bears witness in his History of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, to a hound in Saxony, that could speak 
distinctly thirty words. 

A friend came to Moraut, the famous French surgeon, | 
aud entreated him, as a mark of friendship, to attend his 
hound who had broken his leg. Moraut cured him, and in 
about four wecks after, as he was at breakfast, he heard a 





whining and scratching at his door, and on opening it, be- 
held his old patient, with another dog who had broken his 
leg, making signs to be healed. —Dogs are put to an ama- 
zing variety of uses. la Otaheite they are fatened on bread 
and fruit for eating ; in Kamschatka they are used for draw- 
ing sledges; in Upper India for beasts of burden, as mules 
and packhorses ; by the Jesso Islanders for fishing. Blumen- 
bach rather thinks that all the varieties of dogs do not 
come from one origimal sort. Londun paper. 


LOCAL ATTACHMENT. 


As I was one summer evening iooking over a book of 
flowers painted from nature, a sprig of eglantime brought 
to mind the neat white-washed cottage, by the side of which 
it had once flourished. The inmate of the humb'e dwelling 
was a poor but contented old woman, w hom, owing to the 
various visits | had recently paid and received after a long 
absence from home, | had mot been able to call on as usual ; 
and hastily tyiag on my hat, 1 took my way, through a lane 
almost impassable with wreaths of woodbine and other 
hedge wild flowers, to her habitation. Ut was the hour at 
which she was generally seated, spinning, at her cottage 
door, and singing the songs best liked in her youth, and 
every step I took I listened for her voice: but the cow-boy 
trilling his lay, and the lowing of his herds, as they were 
slowly winding their homeward way from the still sun- 
tinged meadows, were the oaly sounds which broke on the 
stillness of the evening. I reached the spot | sought, but 
all was changed, all silence and desolation. The once neat 
little cotta: 
beains of wood were promiscuously hurled in every diree- 
tion. The little garden, beautiful in summer's bloom, and 





» stood no longer there, but piles of bricks and 





neat when bloom was over—tor there the fallen leaf and 





the insidious weed were never sutlcred to re n—was now 
rudely trodden by the foot of the destroyer. The vegetables, 
which the humble cottager used to vend for her maintenance, 
had been trampled downas heedlessly as her flowers, among 
which her favourite rose-tree, which had so lately luxuri- 
antly covered one end of the tenement, had been torn from 
the supporting wall, and laid with its ¢reen wreaths trail- 
ing along the path: while around it wall-flowers, pinks, 
und poly anthuses were crusied amid bricks, lime, dust, and 
mortar. Such ascene was so unexpected, the change so 
sudden, from the clean and cheerful appearance that the 
same spot bore only a few months previously, that I be- 
came lost in wonder and conjecture. As I stood ruminating 
on the desolation, I heard a wild and frenzied laugh, and 
on turning round, beheld the once happy habitant of the 
humble dwelling She was arrayed ina blue stuff gown, 
in happier days her Sanday garment, to which wild flowers 
of various descriptions, intermingled with straws, were af- 
fixed in whimsical arrangement. Still, in the curious cos- 
tume, neatness was blended with absurdity, and her white 
cap and handkerchief told of better times. IT involuntarily 
spoke to her, but she started back, and repulsed my offer- 
ed hand; then hastily stepping forward, gazed so intently 
on me, that I thought her looks were growing into recogni- 
tion, and I was on the point of addressing her on the sub- 
ect of her ruined abode, when the same wild laugh burst 
‘orth afresh, and she hastily fled from the spot 


On my return, [ learnt that the cottage had been pulled 
down, and the garden laid waste, by order of the landlord, 
that the ground might be planted, to add to the extent of a 
plantation, which he preferred seeing from his drawing- 
room windows to the straw-roofed tenement and its simple 
garden; and that the old woman had offered, in her affec- 
tion for the spot, to endeavour to pay an advance of rent, 
but was rejected ; and from that hour she used to say all her 
peaceful days were gone, since the home which had shel- 
tered her so many years was to be taken away ; and when- 
ever another dwelling was proposed to her, ‘‘ No, no,” 
she would exclaim, “I can never like eny other; it was 
here that my old fatber, when he was dying, said, ‘ Ellen 


never leave this cottage ; it was here you learnt your duty ; 
it was here you saw your parents living poor but content- 
ed.’ Yes,” she would continue, sighing, “ here, in the sum- 
mer's evenings we sat together, on the old beach, listening 
to the music of the bees, and looking on our cottage flow- 
ers; and since it may not be here that my head may sink to 
rest, I care not where it be.” Thus would she lament 
the first misfortune she had sincerely felt, devoid of all the 
near connexions of life; the little spot of earth, and the 
humble comforts attached to it, were become unusually 
dear to her heart, and that heart was a warm one. 

When the day for the poor woman's quitting arrived, she 
wandered off tor weeks, no one could tell whither; and 
then returned, bearing the sigus of having suffered by ill- 


| ness and want of proper food and rest, and with the melan 


choly aberration of intellect which [| had so recently wit- 
nessed. 

Time passed on, but no ray of returning reason dawned 
on the mind of the once-happy cottager. Decked with her 
fanciful trappings, | often met her: sometimes she was 
muttering an unintelligible jargon, at others, she was ga- 
thering wild flowers, and picking up straws, to form some 
new decoration to her whimsical dress: at others, I be- 
held her culling the smooth and shining pebbles from 
the new gravelled road; these she called her gems, and 
with such she was always amply provided, in order, as she 
said, to pay off all obligations 

It had once been her pride to keep from ashing parochial 
relief; if illness assailed her she knew how to concoct salu- 
brious mixtures trom certaim herbs; if her crop of cucum- 
bers failed, she would be doubly industrious im the harvest 
field ; and still a proud spirit of independence attended her 
wanderings, aud shone conspicuous amidst her malady ; 
and she would give in return, for the smallest gratuity she 
received, some of her valued pebbles. Many had been her 
triends ; the rick had respected her for her industrious ha- 
bits, the aged poor had loved hee for her friendliness and 
readiness to assist them ai all times, to the best of her power: 
wid the young cottager would often torego a Mayimg to sit 
under the rose-iree by Ellen's door, and listen to her tales 
aud songs. With a voice wild, and broken through age 
and affliction, she would sull sing verses of the latter, and, 
in her excited moments, would compose extempore stanzas, 
at hearing which, the wandering goatherd listened, sighed, 
and blessed himself. No heir was bora in the neighbour- 
hood but she honoured the event by an effusion ; no wedding 
train tripped over the village green but she brought up the 
rear; and no act of oppression was talked of but it received 
her ban, at which many have shuddered, for although but 
a wild and wandering maniac, many of Ellen's maledictions 
have been fearfully verified. 

"Tis now many years ago thatI beheld the subject of this 
tale, but with other remembrances of the neighbourhood of 
my birth, she and her sorrows are recalled to mind; and | 
have never heard of projected alterations in the grounds of 
the opulent, to eflect which the cottager’s home was demo- 
lished, without thinking of the poor old woman ; and should 
this little tale, founded on a fact, ever meet the public eye, 
and be the means of inducing one of the sons of wealth to 
spare the humble dwelling of the poor, with its garden of 
wild flowers, the wishes of its author will not be wholly un- 


eratified 





ACOUSTICS, 


ment of India rubber be 





Every body knows, that iva fi 
drawn out by a force applied to both ends, it becomes atte- 
nuated in exact proportion to its elongation; so that, al- 
though a change of torm, no change of volume takes place; 
but it gains in one respect what it loses in another. It 
seems natural to suppose that the same would be the case 
with a metallic string. Such, however, is not the fact. I 
a metallic string be moderately drawn out, the diminution 
of its diameter will be found to be less than it would be 
were its attenuation exactly equivalent to its elongation: 
whence it may be inferred that a sensible void is pro- 
duced between the particles of which the metallic string is 
composed. 





GAPING IS CATCHING, 
OR THE VOLUME RETURNED 
Tow is this ’—my book’s dogs-eared 
“ It gapes, d’ye see?” 
© Sir, | first gaped at itn— 
“ Aud now it gapes at thee 


FABLES. 








THE PHILOSOPHER AND SHEET OF 
. PAPER. 

A sace philosopher being one day in a gentleman’s libra- 
ry, saw lying on the table a sheet of paper, which had once 
ed and scrawled all over with 
wes, “Ah!” said the sage, 
“had this sometime spotless paper been committed to the 


been white, but was now blot 








nonsense and ill-drawu fi; 


trust and care of proper hands, it might at this time have 
contained an excellent poem or an accomplished drawing, 
lessons of movality or doctrines of science, instead of being 





thus de 
play of blots and scratches, dirt and folly, fit only at pre 
sent to singe a roasting pullet, or to kindle the fire, and the 


sed, and rendered worse than useless, by the dis 


sooner it is destroyed the better 


ArpLication.—The infant mind is pure and unsullied 
like the fairest white paper, without a stain, and the first 
impressions it receives, we all know by experience, are the 
deepest and most difficult to be erased ; therefore it becomes 
more particularly our duty, as we value the future welfare 
of the child, to be careful of the first instructions and notions 
which are given to it. Praise children for being pretty, 
and they will endeavour to set themselves off. Praise them 
for being good, and they will endeavour to be virtuous 





THE TRAVELLER. 

A man travelling on foot, chanced to see lying in the 
road before him, several adders who were basking in the 
sun: be started back, having nearly trod on them, and with 
much respect and compassion walked out of the path to 
avon! hurting them 

Continuing his journey, it was not long before he came 
to some earth-worms, who had issued out of the ground 
after a shower, and unluckily for themselves were in the 
midst of the road, for the traveller paying no attention to 
them, carelessly crushed them to death under his feet. 


vive, inthe above example, 





Arpiication.—We may per 
how little mankind are incliued to pay homage, respect, oa 
even the common rights of humanity, to those who are with 
out the power to inspire them with either hope or fear: 
but it may be observed, on the contrary, with what humili- 
ty and caution we approach and condescend even to fatter 
those we, perhaps, in our hearts despise, if they are but in 
exalted stations or potent by their wealth, while the weak 
or the inoffensive are so very little the objects of our atten 
tion or regard, that we are liable to insult or injure them, 
often more from waat of thought than from any premedi- 
tated design. And we find also, that we are able to control 
our passions most amazingly when in the presence of ous 
superiors, or when it is for our interest so to do— those pas- 
sious which seem to be above our management or subjec 
tion when we are with those who are beneath us, and una. 
ble to resent our affronts 














THE TWO scyTHUbes. 
It so happened that a couple of mowers’ scythes were 
placed together in the same barn: one of them was without 





its proper handle, and therefore remained useless and rusty ; 


the other was complete, bright, and in good order, and was 





frequently made use of in the hands of the mowers. “ My 
good neighbour,” said the rusty one, “I much pity you 
who labour so much for the good of others, and withal so 
constantly are fretted with that odious whetstone, that 
scours you till you strike five, whilst | repose in perfect 
“ Give me leave,” replied the bright one, 





ease and quiet.” 
“to explain to you, neighbour, the diflerence of our con 
ditions. I must own that I labour, but then I am well re 
warded, in consideration that it is for the benefit of multi- 
tudes; and this gives me all my importance: it is true, also, 
that [am renovated by a harsh whetstone ; but this still in- 
creases my capability to become useful in a more powerful 
degree—whilst you remain the insignificant and helpless 
victim of your pride and idleness, and in the end fall a prey 
tu a devouring rust, useless, unpitied, and unknown.” 
Apptication.—lIdieness, in every station in life, is attend- 
ed by a portion of misery. By it, the health is impaired 
the intellects become benumbed, all importance or value in 
society is forfeited, and, as we contribute nothing towards 
the profit or pleasure of mankind, we become little better 
than outcasts, or burdens on the earth. In the rich, idle 
ness produces a mental misery, and they become the prey 
| of melancholy: and in the inferior orders, its fruits are 





poverty, vice, and disease, And if the industrious do meer 
with rubs in the world, still, like the whetstone to the scythe, 
it sharpens their wits, and prepares them, by an acquisition 
| of knowledge and expcricner, to overcome difficulties witis 
| more facility 
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—— SEE OL AT CT SC A aS TE EERE 
2SSAYIST | pointment had unfitted him for every other place. His | . Pray, madam, he exclaimed, are you in the 
E ; | wife, once the fondest idol of his love, and his chil-| conspiracy too, which the world seem forming against 
dren, around whom he had often said all the chords || my peace? I have been insulted and defrauded ; and, 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. of his affections were entwined, now passed by him) when I return to my home, where a man should meet 
RESOLUTION. _with cold and unnoticed faces, enduring, without en- cheerfulness and consolation, why must I be wel- 
; | joying, his forced and transitory merriment, or terri- |) comed with tears, and looked on as if I were a mon- 

gto ny | fied at the scowls which distorted his brow, | ster? Where are the servants? Where if 
Is felt the first, the only sense | Among the accomplishments to which his late, ‘ I have sent William for the doctor; for George 


Of guiltless joy that guilt can th: w.—Moore. : : . = . . ‘. 
“ course of life directly led, was gambling. He entered, is sick, and I weep for him.’ 


1E i is y t . . . ‘ . , ’ . : 
Guonce Sanz, in his —_ 8 been a of ro upon the practice, without considering whither it, ‘ Why, what's the matter with George ?” asked he, 
; w e : ° P . ° . |g: F : . ~ ‘ 
a “oe sae es = bl “ar eens roe | would conduct him. Men, in his situation, for active | flinging himself into a chair, and turning his eyes to- 
ast. yas ally « ab s pers is - 2 ; 
ee Bontg rr a ce waar os ~ . pore al and salutary reason, substitute a vain and weak des-|| wards the sleeping boy. 
‘ qui s of his highly cultivate ; : ; ; ; 
i. te — a a ‘ ry * dry e to. Pai which comes over them in their moments of so-| ** He has a dreadful fever. He was sick when you 
, y one looked forward with confidence : ¢ ; Stee ial ae ; 
a : — aa sac ie tial eeidaaiiens taal litude and in the coolness of passion; and, as if this) went out, you know, and he has been growing worse 
ris future eminence ; c r misfo - . : ate eg a 
oak ieanediceaiiaes por ree e ot enmneiinn thee 5 eee ®t sufficient sacrifice to propitiate the favour of ever since.’ 
ered the i ine any o ‘ ‘ ge ; ; ; . : 
7 a & we ’. their consciences, they sink into their old habits, and, ‘* Where's the money I left with you ?” 
than that death might snatch him from his career of | ; Po ae rte Senet 
glory, or disease render him incapable of prosecuting | marten om to cule. | i bave Seid & in the draw. 
hi and ‘But ieee ere el a sees ba ee One afternoon, Mrs. Stanly sat by her window, | ‘ Get it for me; I want it.” 
is duties. eries ; : ’ | : . ; . 
oath : e "|| which overlooked the street. Adark heavy thunder-| “* George, dear George,” cried Mrs. Stanly, lay- 
and it is as impossible to foretel, with certainty, the ; ‘ : il. : : 
‘h . deat it: hie a ei ead al cloud, which had long brooded in the west like some! ing her trembling hand upon his shoulder, ** you are 
character or destiny of a th ¢ -|| 4 : ; ; : ; Nias 
Pre a ake thane dn Sati a eatienmienianall =| rebellious army, forbearing to advance to terrible) not going out again to-night. Our child is sick, 
i b Ww as , : — ‘ 
; ; 4 - in Site alate toe an aes conflict only until it had gathered together all its and ae 
) sky, W . ; : ; ; . 
ee? : . dae force, slowly spread over the sky, deepening and} ‘“ Well, you told me he was’sick before, and I can- 
will be stained with clouds, or shaken with tempests. | - : ate , S i ? ’ aes 
en ny sagie A  iOETRT AIE, blackening as it overshadowed the city. While shop-|! not make him well by staying here mewed up in his 
; 1 e 3 p $ r : . . ° + ih ‘ - ’ 
pee al indi ceaidiions om alae stieiie keepers were hastily removing their goods into their} chamber. Give me the money and let me go.” 
wled ce ine i ee icine of tis ‘estan ely stores, carriages and carts dashed by to gain shelter,,| ‘* You will not, you cannat leave me now ; he may 
2 : dad | and the foot-passengers, with the same design, fol- | die before morning ; and, if you go away now, I know 


than his heart owned the influence of female beauty, | ; “hag 
”*\\lowed each other along the street with quickened) very well I shall not see you again for hours and 


and he married a lovely girl, who lived only in the) aa é , 
: ‘on™ id | step, the pensive wife continued gazing out upon the) hours.” 
hope of making him happy. A few years glided away | . : . ; ee 
Bese ‘ scene, and watching the precursors of the approach-), “ Well, let him die, if it is his fate: as for me, I 
prosperously. ‘I'wo fine boys engaged his warmest) . ji 2 : | a agin 
| ing storm, with a heart which she thought as heavy,|) must fulfil my engagement—if you all die. 


affecti 1d most zealous care, and promised to be | : , 
. on at , P ; and as fraught with the elements of warfare, asthe} A crash of thunder pealed along the sky, as if the 
his own comfort, as well as ornaments of society. In z 


: ous : - _ || Slowly-moving vapour that lowered overherhead. Her! voice of heaven spoke against his brutality; but, 
the midst of his success, he was introduced into a cir- || b = ait Y ‘ : : 
: : - |; husband had been away for nearly two days, and her| snatching away the purse, he rushed out of the house 
cle of friends, whose light and agreeable conversation | : : 3 
caught his taste, and inspired him with the wish to! 


youngest, and, perhaps, on account of its helplessness, || with the same impetuosity which had marked his 
enjoy their familiar friendship. 





her dearest child, was lying on the bed, in the crisis | entrance. 
; of a painful and dangerous sickness. || During the night, the child's disorder increased. 
1 have found occasion to remark, that the very best} Je had just fallen into a still and deep slumber, He continued in great pain till about three in the 
are liable to be led away from right and reason by | and the mother rose to gaze on his pale but beautiful morning, when, lifting up his languid eyes to his 
the force of example. We may talk of independence, face, with the feelings which none but a mother can|| mother, he put out his little pale lips to kiss her, and 
as much as we please, and amuse ourselves with con- |) know. The white forchead was slightly shaded by) died. 
templating the prudence with which we adopt our | the clustering ringlets of gold which her fond hand) Stanly was at the gambling-table. He had lost and 
opinions, and the energy with which we execute our | had arranged upon his brow; the blue-veined evelids Jost, and drowned the conscionsness of his awful guilt 
designs; yet we are all, in some measure, warped by | hid the large eyes whose sparkling beauty had so) in repeated draughts, till, with a reeling brain, and a 
early impressions which deepen into prejudices, or | often enchanted her heart; his lily cheeks were faint- conscience whose sharp stings drove him almost to 
are guided in our daily character and plans by the! ly streaked with crimson, which called to her partial; delirium, he knew that he was utterly and irretriev- 
circumstances which act upon us, or the examples by | fancy the rose-leaf which the spring has scarcely un- ‘ably ruined. 
which we are surrounded; even as a leaf, floating! folded to the light, and the lips seemed about to} As the morning began to dawn, and nature was 
down a stream, will fall into its eddies and pursue the | smile, as if falling into their most natural position. |) working her still sweet task upon the reddening sky 
windings of the current. Our ideas of things, there-| It was the very face of his father, as it had risen || and over the odour-breathing earth, changing them, 
fore, depend upon education, and the manner in }upon the dream of her earlier days, in the vigour of like thought, from one shape and tinge to encther, 
which subjects are presented to our reason, and our health and manly beauty, and lit with the fire of the repentant husband bent his solitary way to his 
imagination. An object will present to one man an'| devoted and successful love ; and, as the incidents of. dwelling, and entered it with polesiioss step. He 
appearance entirely unlike what another receives’ the few wretched years which had since elapsed came opened the door of his apartment. His wife raised 
from it, and men of the warmest hearts and firmest over her mind, and she acknowledged that life had) her dim eyes with an expression so sad, that his heart 
principles are liable to lose their way in the compli-!! deceived her, and might, even if he retained it, thus! smote him for his cruelty, and he felt humbled with 
cated and deceitful labyrinth of human life, and to. blight the budding affections of her boy, the tears rose! the consciousness of guilt and degradation. 
wander far from their former direction, without be- | into her eyes, she bent down her head upon his tran- | As his tumultuous passions subsided, the feelings 
lieving that their course has been changed. When I 'quil bosom, and wept. which had long rushed with resistless current in for- 
meet a man, therefore, abandoning himself to flighty These are not the tears of childhood, which gush bidden channels, returned into their natural course, 
speculations, and smothering in his breast the sparks from the eyes and pass away like April showers; for as a stream, which accident has driven from its banks, 
with which wearied nature vainly endeavours to light | their sorrows darken the mind, as the shadows of flows back again to its common level. 
him to his duty, Ido not yield myself to the emotions | snowy clouds pass over the summer stream, andleave | « Constance,” he said, and his kind, affectionate 
of hatred or centempt, but look upon him with pity, no impression behind them; but she shed burning; voice soothed her, for she expected his usual vio- 
as on a fair house wrapped in flames, or a noble ship drops, which ruined hope and wrecked love wrung lence— Constance—I am a villain. I have ruined 


| 
} 


going down in a whirlpool. | from her broken heart, with a rudeness which injured) myself and you. Our dear boy is a beggar; while he 
Stanly frequented the houses of his new friends, | all the secret springs of life. . sleeps in tranquil innocence, I am here to inform you 
and his fine manners and generous character caused) She was startled by the slamming of a door below. that, by gambling, we are all beggars.” : 
him to be considtred an acquisition. The commence-' A hasty step stalked along the hall; and in amo- | ** Yes,” said the mother, while her pale cheeh 
ment of his career is but the hackneyed story told by ment her husband stood before her. grew paler, and her voice quivered, “ yes, my hus- 


the pale cheeks and melancholy eyes of many a) He was agitated, and his lips stained with wine. band, he sleeps; but it is to awake no more.” 
woman, who, a few years before, had been glad in the His dress was disordered. His haggard face bore the ** Gracious heavens! what is it you mean?” ex 
warmth and confidence of her untried affections. His, sigus of strong emotion as well as of prolonged re- | claimed he. , 

house was a strange and irksome place to him; and, velry, and his eye flashed with fierce and unrestrained Silently she uncovered the infant's face, and se- 
it seemed that, while he lavished all his mirth and | passion. vealed to his horror-struck father, features whose 
health upon strangers, he remembered his own sad Ilis wife raised her head as he entered, and the fixed and marble stillness told that the universal t 
inst neglected home only when sickness and disap-! sight of her grief increased his fury. «rant had completed his work. 
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Speechless with agony, and gasping for breath, ling up to pursue his ethereal journey, was now setting, | 
while tears refused to relieve the load that burthened |and as he flung forth his mellow radiance in rich and 
his mind, the unhappy man clasped his hands con- ' glorious treasures, he seemed as some beloved friend 
vulsively together, and rushed from the room. ‘sinking calmly and triumphantly into death, whose 

His first impulse was to seek the swiftest and surest expressions of love are stronger and deeper as he 
means of ending his life. Walking at the rapid pace knows that we shall soon hear them no more. 
to which his stinging reflections urged him, he found, , The sun set—but, before the fiery radiance which 
by the time the sun had risen, that he was some dis-| glowed in his warm track had given place to the pale 
tance from the city, in the view of one of the most lustre of the cold moon, George Stanly clasped his 
lovely scenes he had ever witnessed. The character delighted and faithful wife to his exulting bosom, and 
of the country was at all times romantic. Nothing folded in his arms their only child. He is at this 
was wanting that could contribute to the perfection ‘time a prosperous man, and a most affectionate hus- 
of the landscape. Blue skies and green fields, seem-, band; and often he wanders with his Constance—-who 
ing to court the comparison of the beholder—deep has regained half the loveliness of her former days— 
and lofty forests—a river, whose meandering course | to that lovely hill, with the green forests waving 
might be sometimes caught by the gleaming of its' around them, and the winding river gleaming be- | 
own tranquil bosom in the sun, and sometimes traced | low. F.) 
by the richer and greener clusters of foliage, which | =| 
disclosed, as if in gratitude, its life-inspiring waters— 
plains of soft and velvet green, and hills, whose ver- | oo. 
dant breasts were lifted gracefully, like the long and | 
unbroken billows of the ocean, when the tempest 
has departed. 

There is a power in such scenery to captivate the’ 
senses, and the dark, dreary thoughts, which often | 
spring up in the best regulated mind, melt away into 
nothing before its soft and tranquillizing influence; 
and there is a charm in the early morning, which | 
lends the aspiring spirit wings to soar away into) 
higher and happier regions, above the grovelling in-| . 
terests and te cares which agitate he varfees of] oe euaae Slaten ow eat ey qn atl te Se 7 
our little planet. Stanly, whose warm and generous | = Sores Spe ie eed ae eustasiion 
qualities slept, but were not dead, felt the stirring |? the beau monde chouse to be seen ; yet such things) 
spirit of long past years stealing over him ; his mind 


have done much to convince me, as well as others' 
: | of the * fraternity,’ that it i: j ‘ 
becaine calm, his step regular and slow, and, as he || Aap = on ne a oe os "2 aryoecut ” 
; oe . or “C ‘ 
advanced to the verge of a precipice which com-| _— ain Some ae yobs rs ago mo 
. ° in “ > 
mianded a view of the picture-scene around and be- fey _ eT ee ee ee nanee 
low, he was struck with an idea which made his heart || " , 
. | At that moment, I fully believed, as I do now, that! 


leap with joy and triumph. 
: : t! y : F ions of « ly! 
“IT have ruined,” he said, “ the loveliest fampily has” man who has secured the affections a lovely 


ever blessed men. I have brought povestp and dls || woman, who finds heart answering to heurt, and the 
gzace where I found plenty and honour. I alone have|uovt, sae reaneybiet.ssumebpmr: quod teaches, 
5 “aig . er. . ; || way to permanent enjoyment and unalloyed happi- 
done this; and, by this bright scene, and Him Who | ness, than can possibly be found in any other situa 
ade it, I swear, that I will = . ety map 2a 
oe = wht aoe Pi rt my et endea | tion on earth. What a heaven is the home of that 
y I have done. i : : 
on hte “pron = y a. as [c eturn now tO! man, who is met with the endeared smile and joy- 
y . F of Constance will! tichted eye of a fond and faithful woman; who, in 
be her protector, and that of her remaining child. 


; ‘ : : | competence and quiet happiness, enjoys all the bliss 
will go forth into some distant part o w : ; ee : : : 
6 part of the world, and | that imagination pictures in the glowing, or the re- 


never return, unless with the affluence within || : , 
Seamiiiexhimunstonad® T have thin’ fecting moments, of “ love's young dream !” 
¢ a : ’ Musing on these things, I had almost, before I w 

He turned from contemplating the landscape, and a . e lini ote eager — 
Seeitenteen. tus ited I Py hate risen from my reclining attitude, taken my 

‘ > Spot. ife v g : ? 

Pl , ” He waited long and}! cesar from my lips, and, as | emerged from the cloud | 

anxiously for his coming, but he came not; and it! 3 ~ 


of smoke in which I had involved myself, asked 
; nt on eee yself, aske 
was thought probable that heaven, in pity, had ter- | the question aloud, * Why cannot I, too, have a wife?” 


mninated a life, the continuation of which would only | There was a silence in the room, but an inward 
have been the protraction of despair. Mrs. Stanly,|' monitor seemed to whisper the answer, ‘You are 
however, had loved her husband too well to recover |! too old!” 
from the shock, and, for a number of years, she re-|| Nay,” continued I to myself, “that is a zood 
mained in a melancholy which she could not conquer. | reason why I should wait no eel but, cert le 
bout three years after these inci ee " he ; ane 
. A ; oe ~ € incidents, upon the none why I should not have a wife now. Too old to 
very spot where Stanly had formed his generous re- je married!” muttered I casting a glance at the 
. : as ; - S . “ . * é “ a ‘ B 
solution, a man was seen standing with signs of plea- large mirror before which I w as walking “°Tis 
sure in his countenance. His fi rl, 3 = in bi seca» , 
= er fers age I face was ruddy, and yonsense; a man is in his prime at thirty-five, and 
embrowned with exposure to the air, and labour had that is precisely my age; would to heaven I knew 
swelled his limbs to manly and vigorous proportions ;' Maria's opinion on ie caine subject—but I am de 
but the moisture which glistened in his eyes, as he termined—I am resolved—I will have a wife!” 
turned them towards what had once been his dwell- | Maria was—but no matter—I must not think of 
ing, half buried among the trees, showed that his heart " per now—but to my subject , ‘ 
hi: grown callous, a is : E . 
had pee tee ; fe ae ae had be-) Asif to confirm me in my newly formed determi- 
‘0 so naray. F la 73 Ww p $= * 2 . 
come ard) wtanly; who, having amass- nation, fancy called up to my recollection the inei- 
ed a considerable fortune abroad, had that very day dents of a visit which had taken place but a few 
2 d to his native country, ; a : : < 
paca yee mer tig rae and paused upon the’ months before; a visit tothe sweet home of my youth, 
scene ans Sas GUSENSEy. | and mapy of my early friends. 


The pros- | Charles Morris was an intimate fricnd of mine in 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A SINGLE MAN. 


No. IV. 
— 


All mankind are divided into two classes, the married and the uv- 
married ; it is my good fortune to belong to the former.—Otway. || 
I wovutp not be understood as recording the fore- 

going instance of fashionable folly for the purpose 

of raising a laugh at the expense of the fair, or giv- 


It was a tranquil afternoon in autumn. 


— was just as mot as on the morning of his. his youthful days, and such he had always remained, 
eparture, except that the sun, which was then spring- though we were so situated that 


we rarcly ever saw 


| uy of the young, the innocent, and the lovely.’ 


each other. Four years before, he had visited the 
city, and called upon me. I was very happy to see 
him, and a few hours passed most pleasantly away in 
discussing events with which we were both familia: 

* Edmund,” said he, as he arose to depart, “ you, 
I think, have determined to be a bachelor; I have 
resolved upon a different course of life. Before I 
see you again, I shall be united to the most amiable 
of women; on my return, I shall be married to Eli- 
zabeth.” 

I remembered Elizabeth Wells as a playful iittle 
girl; but could hardly deem it possible, that the rose 
bud I had known, could have expanded into such a 
beautiful flower, as the romantic description of my 
friend implied. 

** Ah, so it always is,” I carelessly answered ; ** the 
‘fair, when wooed, are angels—when married, wo 
men.’ I shall see you, one of these days, repentin 
that you did not do as I have done, and intend to do, 
remain a single man.” 

‘No, Edmund,” answered he, smiling, ** when yor 


| see my Elizabeth, you will repent that fashion, 
‘folly, have prevented you from enjoying the happi 


ness which I am confident exists only in the compa- 

“A dozen of Niblo’s best, on that,” was my an- 
swer, as we shook hands and separated. 

At the expiration of the time mentioned above, 1 
paid my visit; and one of my first inquiries was fox 
my friend Charles, and on the same day I repaired to 
his residence. It was situated a short distance from 
the main road, on a gentle eminence ; and the clean 
gravelled walk which led to it from the highway, 
wound through a thick grove of magnificent forest 
trees. The sun had sunk low in the gorgeous west, 
but his bright rays still lingered in the deep green 
vistas of the wood, and gave a mellow, softened, and 
indescribable charm to the scenery. The house 
could not be seen until you were within a few rods of 
it, and its neat white walls rose amidst clustering 
vines, and thickets of lilac, honeysuckle, and the 
rich sweetbriar. The footpath which led from the 
grove, and through the little area in front of the 
dwelling, was covered with turf, smooth as velvet, and 
bordered by the blue fleur-de-lis, and the white lily, 
the beautiful queen of the valley. Nota living thing 
was to be seen, except some doves which were billing 
and cooing on the house-top, and a number of lambs, 


| which had separated from their dams, and were leap 


ing in frolicksome agility from a rock which reared 
its mossy head above the thick blossoming white clover 

“TInnocent and peaceful as it is in paradise,” said 
, as I paused for a moment at the little gate which 
led up to the mansion; and, as T looked around, I felt 
convinced I had chosen a wrong hour to convict 


Charles of folly or indiscretion. [ was already at 


) the door, which was halfway open, when a little girl, 


neat as a pink, in her white muslin dress, without a 
spot, came flying from one of the doors which opened 
into the hall, in high glee; and rupning towards th: 
front door, threw herself, without hesitation, into my 
arms, and clung laughing arovnd my neck, at the 
moment that Charles and Elizabeth left the apart- 
ment in pursuit of the little innocent, and to thei 
great surprise met me on the steps. 

My welcome was the cordial, unaffected one of 
friend ; there was nothing cold or formal in it; and I 
instantly felt that the presence of no one could be 
more agreeable or acceptabie. The attractive and 
craceful Elizabeth was all that the fond husband had 
seme sented, and I caught a glance of proud triumph 
in his eyes, when, after kissing the little girl, my 
eves anat those of the beautiful and blushing Eliza 
beth, and then rested on those of my happy friend. 
said I; ** 1 see it; you have 
. and the dozen is forfeited.” 


* T see it, Charles,” 
triumphed; [was wron 
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At that moment, [ would have given all I possessed, | 

ould I have been secured that domestic bliss which | _ 
{ was confident he enjoyed; and the value of which, 

a residence of two days under his roof only served to | 


EW-YORK MIRROR. 





THE } 





Literary Notices.—It is our intention—at the commence- 
. ale ‘ ment of the next volume of the Mirror—with the aid of the 
confirm and increase. There was nothing of that |) oy Mocin Riattil, anilitiniadneamiaal - the Uni 
mawkish and disgusting cant of endearment used be- nenmnpaparatgse tee age ag onc sag lg tly tne 
5 > devote a page, or more, of this miscellany, to the interest- 
tween them, which is often heard, where any thing ing object of noticing, as early as possible, all the works 
but love is felt; there, each seemed desirous to antici- | which are daily issuing from the prolific presses abundant- 
pate the slightest wish of the other, and, by every ly scattered through almost every region of our country. 
means in their power, to add to their happiness; a Such a notice has long been a desideratum in this city, as 
desire which, when, as in this case, it is heartfelt, no journal, with which we are acquainted, has as yet taken 
| upon itself this important, and, as it appears to us, neces- 
sary task. To enlighten the public miud on the character 
and pretensions of new publications, is, we are fully aware, 
him they were all the world to each other; and that a8 arducus, delicate, and, generally, a8 ungrenetel ender 
i ar taking ; and its accomplishment, in summary articles, writ- 
it was at home, and not abroad, that they looked for ||... frequently in haste, attended with peculiar difficulties. 


rarely fails o1 succeeding. 
No person could see them for an hour, without 
reading, in their eyes, that which would convince 


the happiness and retined enjoyments of life. Charles) It is, nevertheless, a highly useful one to the public, and 
was not rich, yet lhe had competence, and, what is | the duties imposed on us as journalists, no less than an ho- 
more, contentment. Labour, with him, was not that | nest ambition to render our pages more worthy ot the ge- 
‘fa slave, and the fine appearance of his farm proved | merous support and approbation we have always received, 
by improving their character, and keeping up with the ad- 


how mach delight he took in its management; and 
vance of the first periodicals of the same class with our own, 


never have I seen an instance where wealth or ho- 
nour conferred such unequivocal proofs of rational : T 
; ; every sacrifice of labour and responsibility. That we shall 
pleasure and enjoyment, as was to be seen in the eS 
lwelling of C} rl . Morri succeed in our attempt, or that we shall not encounter un- 
Gawelhng o laries J Pris, | 7 i 
ch 5 i ore expected obstacles, at the first onset, we do not promise 
; rarles had related to his amiable wife the con- |! ourselves: but, as far as our own industry and exertions can 
versation which had taken place between us in the supply us with confideuce, we profess to be fully prepared 
city ; and while he rallied me on the subject, I wil-'|for the trial. To our friends, and especially the bibliopo- 
lingly acknowledged my error in that instance, yet, lists, whose interests may be especially promoted by our 
still contended that exceptions were allowed to every |undertaiing, we look tor encouragement. To these last we 


rule; and that, because he had been fortunate enough | Yould, ina particular manner, point out the advantages 

e . . . . 
“dan; ‘e , ? - vhich must attend an early and impartial notice of ali their 
to wed an angel, vet it could form no argument a ancarty é p 


: : ‘vary ware 1so widely circulating a journal as the 
the position I had there laid down, literary wares ins iely ating a journ 


Deep was the feeling of regret with which I parted | Mirror. We, therefore, invite ahem, as well as authors ge-| 
¢ ~~ : 2 nerally, throug hout the United States, to furnish us, on pub- 
from my happy friend and his family; and wonder- || jjcauon, every book in which they feel interested; and we 
fully did I find my new resolutions strengthened by | shall execute justice to the best of our ability, and with all 
the recollections of the charming hours [ spent with, tie ianpartiality of honest critics. , 

my friend Charles and his lovely Elizabeth. Q. | . 


Hazlett’s Life of Napoleon.—We are quite anxious for 
the appearance of this work. Erom the specimens of it 


which have been published, in anticipation, in the English | 





AMUSEMENT AND LITERATURE. 
Tur. following is one of the many amusements of oar! periodicals, and recopied into the columns of our newspa- 
| pers, we are induced to form a very favourable opinion of, 
| its general style; and from the established character whieh | 
| the author enjoys for independence and liberality of politi- 


country editorial friends : 
THE MASTER'S WRITTEN INSUERUCTIONS TO JOHN WRIGHT, 
1O SPELL WRITE, RIGHT. 
I hold a right to write to you, John Wright, that you do| cal sentiment, for Various erudition, and more especially 


not write wrile right when you write it wright. You must|, ; : : ‘ 
| anticipate a far more impartial, well written, and philoso- 


for felicitous aud vigorous skill as a literary composer, to 


not write wrife wright, neither must you write it righi— 
nor even should you write it rife. To write wrile right, 
you must write it wrife. Hf you are a good wright, you 


phical history of Napoleon’s reign, than that of Sir Walter 
Scott. Excelling, as the biography of the latter author does, 
in many of its detached portions, any other publication 
which can be submitted to a comparison with it im respect 
of graphic delineation, and a certain imaginative style, if 


will write wrile write, which will be right; so if you wish 
to write the word rife right, you must neither write it wright, 
write, nor right, The sense is known by spelling right—I 
will give you an example, John Wright: 1 write, you are||*€ May so terin it, peculiar to the novelist, and happily 
‘ight, he is a wright, we have a right, they have o site I adapted to the relation of insulated events, it must, never- 
have here spelt it all right. Now, John Wricht. write theless, be pronounced by every critic not blinded by pre- 


ainst the illustrious individual whose lite is 





ite right judice either a; 
the subject of the story, or in favour of the infallibility of 


the Great Unknown, as a Jame, imperfect, partial, and dis- 


THE NEW NOVEL! 
Penelope, or Love's Labour Lost,” is on the eve of 
The leon. No other consideration, except the justly acquired 
renown of Scott, could have prevented bis work from falling 


torted picture of the life, actions, and character of Napo- 


publication, Nothing else is thought or talked of. 
public officers are all at a stand still. The river is crowded 
vith ships, and so are the East and West India Docks ; not @ direct abortion from the press, if judged by the rigid 
one captain will sail without a cargo of the new novel; for Tules of philosophical, or even moral criticism. His fame, 
they have received assurance that they will not be allowed | and hrs fame alone, and, perhaps, the charms of his style, 
to unload unless they bring an abundant supply. It is rua. , have so far tended to procure for it a niche in the literature 
moured by the best authority, that no fewer than ten com- of the times, and to extort from partial admirers a cold and 
vositors have died of broken hearts at the pathetic por- faint admiration. His injustice to the memory of the great 
tions, and that twice as many have burst their sides with dead—his servile defeuce of the shameless treachery observ- 
aughing at the ludicrous maaner. The publishers have ed by a cowardly and weak administration towards a fall- 
applied to the commander-in-chief to have a troop of caval. en and helpless captive and a hero—would, else, have met 
ry stationed at the different approaches to the place of pub. With universal condemnation and disgust. Diterent, in- 
lication, to prevent too great a rush, and there are two hun- deed, should have been the conduct of a biographer, not 
dred special constables sworn in on the occasion. [1 order | wedded to the blind and cruel policy of the administration 
(0 prevent disappointment, it is recommended, that those |of his own country, towards the man whose actions, and 
who wish early editions should take lodgings in the neigh- | Whose feelings, and whose fate, he was about to relate for 
7 . the benefit of posterity. A work of this stamp should have 
been neither deformed, on the one hand, by a fulsome and 
extravagant eulogy of the mere hero, nor deficient, on the 


vourhood. London Paper. 


REMEDY FOR TUR AICCOUGH. 
Take about a tea-cupful of cold water at nine sips, and) other, ina manly and even enthusiastic admiration of the 
be involuntary sob will cease 


man, such as a knowledge of his true character, and ao 


render us willing to encounter every struggle, and to make 


appreciation of his virtues could not fail to inspire the cold 
| est heart, provided that heart was not seared by paltry and 
| scorching antipathy. A faithful and just history of Napo- 
leon is, therefore, still wanting, and we fear will long be 
‘so, until the mists of contemporaneous jealousy and political 
hatred shall have melted away. Such a work should come r 
commended no less by the importance of its matter, than 
by the chaste simplicity and unstudied vigour and beauty 
of its language. The character of the late emperor ot 
France—of the exile and martyr of St. Helena—is misun 
derstood. Envy, and malice, and baftled ambition, hav« 
done their worst, Not content with his ruin and his death— 
with having severed from his heart the ties that are dearest 
to the meanest creature that grovels on the earth—they 
would attempt to blast his fame, and, if possible, devote his 
very name—identified with Lodi and Arcola, with the moun 
tains of the Simplon and the pyramids of Egypt, with Aus 
terlitz, Jena, and Wagram—to oblivion! Vain attempt 
Each day redeems the memory of the great man from som 
foul blot with which his enemies have impotently eade: 
voured to stain the escutcheon of his glory, and render 
more durable the impression of his bravery, his magnan: 





mity, and his genius, on the tablets of his country’s history 
Even in the expedition to Moscow—of which the failure he > 
drawn forth so much gratuitous and ill-founded censur 
trom those who would have been the readiest and the loud 
est to have applauded its success— Napoleon appears, when 
viewed by the impartial eye of truth, not to have forfeited tl 

laurels of his former victories, but to have even shed a 
lustre around his character, as a man, as it did indisputa- 
bly on the talent of the general, and the policy of the states- 
man. These assertions may appear paradoxical—bat for 
their confirmation let the history of the Russian campaign 
be consulted, as indited, not by the Scotch novelist, but by 
Segur, the friend of the Bourbons, and, therefore, not dis 
posed to flatter the memory of Napoleon. It will therein 
be made evident, that neither the superiority of his foes 
the inclemency of the elements, nor the unwieldy weight o1 
an army, composed of the most discordant maicrials, had 
been sufficient to vanquish the hitherto victorious mast-t 
of Europe. Sickness—bodily pain—occurring, too, at the 
most critical juncture in the whole campaign—quite vanquish 
ed him, and saved Russia. It would scem as if nature had 
been resolved to assert her empire over the greatest of hei 
moral productions, and one that had hitherto defied even 
her opposition with scorn. The hero has gone—it was th 
mortal, stricken with anguish, without energy to think, o1 
power to act. Hence proceeded all his disasters. His ca 


reer once stopped—his power once proved not invincible— 
reaction followed. All was defeat—disaster—treachery 

Driven from post to post, notwithstanding the renewal and 
continued display of all his former energies, bravery, and 
talents, he was dethroned—banished—and doomed to a 
premature death on a solitary rock, afar from the scenes 
of his triumphs and his glory. His memory shall, however, 
be cherished, while history records the deeds of greatne 

or posterity delights to be instructed in lessons of glory 


of wisdom, and of misfortune. 





| New-York Medical and Physical Journal. —The formes 
editors of this scientific work, Professor John B. Beck and 
Doctor Peixotto, have, m commencing a new serics, asso 
ciated with themselves several gentlemen of high standing 
in the medical protession, by the addition of whose zeal 
and exertions they may safely hope to obtain an increased 
sphere of usefulness and patronage to their labours. Com 
mensurate with this object, the size of the journal has beeu 
considerably enlarged, and it is intended to augment it still 
further hereafter, without increasing the price oi subscrip 
tion. If we are correctly informed, the matter contained 
in this journal is almost entirely original, and, as near as 
may be, American. In other words, the more immediat: 
object of the editors has been to devote their pages to the 
labours of their own countrymen, aud to communicate to 
foreigners, and einbody for future record, all that is purels 
the intellectual product of their own soil. In this respect 
the New-York Medical and Physical Journal is distinguis? 
ed from every one of its numerous contemporaries in th: 
United States; and it is, therefore, entitled to no small shar 
of patriotic encouragement and approbation. It will scares 
ly be denied that this country, with lesser advantages, does 
nevertheless, annually send forth as able and skilful a bod) 
of physicians from its numerous colleges, as any of the 
most advanced countries in Europe—and that their la 
boursfor they are. in general, ucither inattentive obse: 
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‘ 
vers nor idle speculators—are as valuable to the cause of actuated by the same spirit to whose tefeunes we have as- 


science and humanity,as those of their more favoured bre- cribed the ‘anticipated renovation of the ancient glories of 
thren abroad. To the practitioner who intends to make his the Park, promise to go on in a prosperous career.— 
own country the field of his pursuits, the record of obser- The success of the Park is certain, provided enterprise and 
vations made on the diseases which he is personally to en- energy preside over its management. The Bowery, so late 
counter, must be, in a more peculiar degree, interesting, if the scene of one of the most sublime and self-destroying 
not indispensable. We believe, therefore, that it is only re- spectacles, is already under the care of countless labourers, 
quisite for the medical public throughout the United States, who will soon convert its heap of picturesque ruins mio 
to be correctly apprised of the direct scope of this journal, an ample and elegant edifice, exceeding in splendour its 
for them to extend to it a cordial and liberal support former self, and, as the confident manager loved to express 
The present number contains a variety of essays, some himself, “defying competition Here he may once more 
of them exclusively medical—others of a more general cha- have full scope to “ make all his litile arrangements” for 
racter. Among the latter, we may notice the very able the dramatic government of “ the whole Uniled Slates 
and learned address of Dr. Theodric Romeyn Beck, deli- Vestris and Kemble are to figure here. 
vered before the State Medical Society of New-York, The Chatham has already opened with an unrivalled ga- 
which he is the efficient and highly respected president. laxy of talent, and promises, during the summer months, or 


‘Lhe subject of his address is Medical Evidence, than which interregnum of the other theatres, to furnish amusement, 


no one could have been selected more interesting in its de- | without measure to its patrons, and profit to its proprictors. 
tails, useful in its applications, or important in its relations Lafayette, under the hands of its unwearied and indeta- 
to the general good. It would gratify us to present a short tigable proprietor, is not in the rear ground; and Napo- 
summary of this discourse, but our limits forbid the at- leon, on the Field of Waterloo, and the Red Rover, on board 
tempt. Let it be sufficient that we commend it to the law- of his own gallant bark, administer nightly to the entertain- 
ver, no less than the physician, and to the general, no less ment of large assemblies. 

than to the scientific reader, All that we have to add on this subject at present is—to 

Among the reviews are, one on the diseases of theeye,one inculcate mutual good will among the speculators, and to 
on quackery and quack medicines—a subject to which we avoid all appearance of petty jealousy or malice, which, it 
shall hereafter recar—and one on the Annals of the Lyceum indulged in, must recoil upon their own heads. 
of Natural History. 

The number is also enriched with a copious abstract of 
quarterly improvements in medicine, and the collateral 
hvanches—a university register—literary notices, &c. 
the only scientific journal at present published in this state, 

sa respectable evidence of enterprise and talent in one of 
the most useful of the learned professions, and, finally, as 
a token of the liberality and public spirit of the members of 
that profession, we sincerely wish to see it widely encou- 
raged and fully successful. 


New-York C ity Dispensary. —The anuual re port of this 
valuable public institution has just made its appearance in 
the papers, and acquaints us with the fact, that ninc theu- 
sand patients have been prescribed for during the last year, 
and nearly five thousand persons vaccinated by the medical 
officers attached to it. Of the numerous cleemosynary es- 
tablishments in our city, there is no one so exclusively cal- 
culated to do real good—no one so free from all possible 
objection to the exercise of its charities—no one of which 
||the immediate benefits is so amply realized in the saving 

New-York Theat icals.—It is a received maxim, we be- ' of expenses to the public—in the relief it administers to real 
Jieve, in political economy—and we are quite sure it is un- distress, not that which is recommended by the charms of a 


disputed in the economy of common sense—that whenever | romantic interest, or by personal favour, but that which is, 


ihe supply of a given commodity exceeds the demand sub-| loathsome, and painful, and abject. And yet, strange to 
sisting for it, loss must accrue to some of the possessots of say, mo one has experienced less aid from the public than 
the surplus quantity. Notwithstanding the arduous labours | this very institution. We have said it saves expense to th 
ef a Malthus, a Say, and a Ricardo, to impress this truth | public—it does so in aneminent degree. By the early and 
on the public mind—notwithstanding the gloomy forebo-| prompt administration of remedies, it restores to health 
slings and authoritative denunciations of a host of small-~ thousands, who else would be thrown into the alms-house, 
heer critics, the speculators in the drama,in New-York, have and thus become burdens, perhaps for life. What has yet 
gone on steadily augmenting the quantum of their exhibi- been done to demonstrate the public appreciation of its use- 
tory wares, animate and inanimate, human and bestial, un- fulness? Look at the miserable ienement where the ply- 
iil not only was all proportion between demand and supply | sicians daily meet to prescribe for the crowds who there as- 
utterly annihilated, but the excess in quantity, and the ex- semble, and of whom large numbers are compelled to wait 
iravagance in quality, actually threatened so to satiate the | without the miserable porch before they can obtain admit- 
iaste of the town as to destroy it altogether. Incidental | tance! Its officers too, numerous, responsible, and fatiguing 
events, such as conflagration, failure of proprietors, injunc-| as are their duties, exposed as they frequently are to all 
tions of unsatistied creditors, seemed, for a moment, to ar- , that is most filthy and infectious in disease, receive no com- 
rest the progress to ruin, which appeared inevitable to all pensation whatever! Is this worthy of New-York! We 
those embarked in the perilous adventure. It has, however, shall recur to this subject hereafter. 
been but for a moment.—** They have scotched the snake, a ata pa 
not killed it.’ The spirit of speculation is still abroad, and 
up, and doing, pervading every fibre, and animating every 
impulse of the dramatic world. Under his piastic hand, 
and Promethean influence, the Park, grown somewhat rus- 
ty by age—perhaps negligent, from too much confidence in 
its accumulated wealth of hard-earned and richly-merited 
honours, rendered too familiar withal—is to undergo a puri- 
fication, and experience a revival, and be invested with 
new charms and attractions which shall be sufficient to pre- 
erveto it its hitherto incontested palmof metropolitan supe- 


Canal-street.—The interests of the city seem to call loud- 
ly for the extension of this street to the East river. Those 
who now most warmly oppose the measure, from a mistaken 
fear of its proving injurious to their private interests, will, 
we venture to prophecy, be the loudest to praise it after its 
completion shall have developed its benefits to all. The 
corporation are to consider the subject on Monday evening 
next. Do not delay too long, gentlemen—the Bowery thea- 
tre will shortly be some e thousands of dollars in your way. 


Bathing.—In this season of almost tropical heat, when 
iority over all its numerous, enterprising, and untiring ri- the nerves are relaxed, the muscles powerless, and the mind 
vals. Success to the cause. Our earliest recollections—and | jtself. sympathising with the miseries of its corporeal part- 

they are the dearest to our fancy , and not easily rekindled | ner, becomes unfitted for exertion, we know of no medi- 

in after lite—of scenic illusion and eloquent embodyings | cine so grateful for the removal of these complicated evils 
humanity in the mimic world, all centre here. Here "—no tonic so restorative—as the cold bath. How delicious 
were we initiated into that magic world of fairy wonder and = to plunge into the limpid wave, after a day's confine- 
delight which stimulated the genius of Shakspeare and Gar- | ment to business in au atmosphere heated to a degre suffi 
ick, of Cooke aud Kemble—and, in our owndays, of Talma : cient, as Munchausen would say. to melt a cannon-ball 
and Kean. And here too have we secn the latter burst) There is one error very prevalent in relati 
ipon us in all the might and lustre of his genius, and re- ing vie 
mimate our taste, 


ito cold bath 
w! ' . > , > ; 

which we would remove. It is presumed to be inju 
which time had somewhat impaired, for rious to enter the water when y re heated, and you are 


the art of which he is at once the master and the indepen- | directed to wait until the body pte comes cool, This is a 

dent vindicator. But if our fonder associations do dwell | mistake If you are fatigued with exercise, and debilitated, 

at the Park, and if it is there alone that we fcel as if we you should never cnte ra bath; but, otherwise, when the 
were at home, still are we far from being prejudiced or im- body is heated by cenile exercise, then is the proper time 
ned with malice towards other establishments, all of whieh. | for imauersion 


Reward of Talent. —We are informed, by a late Londo: 
‘ editor, that Sir Walter Scott is about to receive one thor 
sand guineas in consideration of his furnishing one of the 


annuals of that metropolis—the heepsake—with two tale 
and a poem. What an incitement to a man of genius ana 
learning to exercise his taculties, ont expose to view the 
rich stores of his intellect and fancy! In proportion to th: 


generosity and discernment of t public must ever be the 


power set forth by the writer; not that the mere pelf— 
very convenient and attractive as the article is, after all the 
cau be said of its baseness—is sufficient to stimulate a mar 
of lofty powers of mind; but the amount of this pelf is & 

index to the estimation in which his productions are held 
by his contemporaries, and not a very doubtful prognosty 
of the durability and extent of his fame hereafter 


dD Mille dol?ler’s Address, deli red l ‘fore the 1/) mine 
| Columbia Colle ge —It is a laudable custom of the crad 
ates of this venerable seat of learning, to assemble anm 
ally, and listen to a discourse from ove of their own nun 
ber, expressly appointed to discharge the grateful duty 
| An ample field is opened for the indulgence of all the better 
feclings of our nature—feelings connected with the reco! 

lections of the days of our youth—our innocence—of | 
first dawning of our intellect—in short, of our happiness 
and the learned and cloquent divine selected on the pre 
sent occasion, has not failed to avail himself of all its ad- 

vantages, and he has converted them to his purpose wits 
his characteristic zeal and success. His discourse reflect: 
equal credit on his head aud his heart, and it may be read 
with advantage by all classes. 


| Fourth of July.—The common council have, with a be 
coming spirit of patriotism and muniticence, undertaken t 
great ba 


tional festival. It is a proud day—anud it should be proud); 


make arrangements tor the celebration of this 


and magnificently honoured 


Vew-FPugland Galary.—The last number of this pape 
coutains a long and cumbersome article underthe head of 
the Legendary, in which a puerile attempt is made to un 
dervalue light reading, and a cruel, and, as it appears t 


' 
us, most malicious attack levelled ag 





ainst the growmeg re- 
putation of that deservedly popular young poet N. P. Wit 
juestion 





lis. Did our friend Buckingham read the article 
before it was put to press? He never could have written 
such execrable stuff himself, and yet to admit it into his co 
lumas is searcely less culpable. It contains its own antidote 
however—and if Mr. Willis, sensitive as he undoubtedly is, 
feels disposed to recriminate, there is choice and amph 
food for his literary vengeance. As a specimen of the bea 

ties of this piece of writing, we will quote the following ¢/: 

| want extract :—* The worst of all this kind of reading is— 
it is always floating above us; [reading floating! a pr 

‘ty metaphor !] “it has not strength or body enough to bew 

us up a single inch from the dead bottom’ —{[ Whiat is the 
difference between a live and a dead bottom? }—" and thy 
thin atmosphere it throws around us,” [we thought it was 
floating ature us, and we were on the dead bottom! ] ‘takes 
away the strength, relaxes the well strained nerve,” &e.— 
But our readers cry out, no more—in mercy, spare us.— so 


j}we have done 
| 





MARRIED, 

On the 22d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Miller, Mr Udward B 
Versfelt to Miss Caroline Thompson 

On the Sist ult. by the Rev, Mr. White, Mr. Isaac Vay 
Voorhees to Miss Maria Mead 

On the 7th inst. by the Kev. PT 
Marthing to Miss Sarah billinger 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Me. M’Clay, Mr. Cliristion 
B. Morrison to Miss Sarah Post 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Stilwell, Mr. Sanne 
Piggott to Miss Mary Ann Shannon 

On the Sd inst. by the Rev. Mr. Schroeder, Mr. Won 
Topham to Miss Sarah Mathews 


Schaefier, Mr. Wa 


DIED, 
On the Sth inst. Mr. Hugh Richards, aged 58 vears 
On the 6th inst. Mr. Thomas Waring, aged 75 years 
On the Sth inst. Andrew Morris, Esq. aged 76 years 
On the 9th inst. James 5. Burger, aged 22 3 
On the Oth inst. Adelaide Louisa Kansom, aged 14 mont! 
At Bergen, on the Mth ult. William H. Cornelison 
of the late Rev. Johan Cornelison, aged 21 years 
‘The city inspector reports the deaths of sixty-eight px 
ons daring the last week 
On the Ist inst. by the Rev, Dr. WiAulev. Mr. Danicl I 
Rutzer te Miss Anua Hove 
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POETRY. 





THE SABBATH. 


Sweet Sabbath morn! from childhood’s dimpled prime, 


(ve loved to hail thy calm-renewing time ; 

Soft steal thy bells upon the pensive mind, 

In mingled murmurs floating on the wind, 

Telling of friends and times long winged away, 

And blissful hopes, harmonious with the day. 
On thy stil! dawn, while holy music peals, 

And far around the lingering echo steals, 

What heart communes not with the day’s repose, 

And bursts the thraldom of terrestrial woes ! 

Who, in His temple, gives to God a prayer, 

Nor feels the majesty of Heaven is there ? 

The listening silence of the vaulted pile, 

Where gathered hearts their homage breathe awhile ; 

The mingled burst of penitential sighs, 

‘The choral incense swelling to the shies, 

All raise the soul to energies sublime, 

And bless the solemn sadness of the time, 
Emblem of Peace !—upon the village plain 
Thou dawn'st a blessing to the toil-worn swaiu ; 

Soon as thy smiles athwart the upland play, 
His bosom gladdens with the brightening day ; 
Humble and happy, to his lot resigned, 

He feels the inward sabbath of the mind 





STANZAS, 


Mark the lone and withered leaf 

On that rose’s bosom lying ; 
Who would not wish life as brief 

Could they be so blest in dying ! 
Had that leaf less soon decayed, 

*T would have fallen mid storm and showers ; 
How much sweeter now to fade 

On a grave of smiles and flowers ' 
Did I know as fair a breast, 

With a fond heart ‘neath it beating 
Where I might beloved rest, 

While my latest breath was fleeting 
When that hallowed moment came, 

Which so many meet with anguis! 
I should almost curse my frame, 

If to death it would not languish 
For, oh, ‘tis better far to die 

At cuce, when one we find to love u 
And to feel our spirits fly, 

Regretted, to the world above us 
Than be doomed to live, and see 

Cold estrangement from us sever 
[learts that once were pledged to br 

Mingled with our own for ever ' 





BOYHOOD. 


Qh, once again, who would not be a boy /"—Byran, 


The dreams of early youth, 

tow beautiful they are—how full of joy 
When fancy looks like truth, 

\nd life shows not a taint of sin’s alloy 
When every heart appears 

The temple of high thought and noble decd— 
When our most bitter tears 

Vall o'er some melancholy page we read 


The summer morn’s fresh hours, 


{ler thousand woodland songs—-her glorious liues : 


Oh! lite’s so full of flowers, 

Che difliculty then is where to choose ' 
The wonderful blue sky— 

Its cloudy palaces, its gorgeous fanes— 
The rainbow tints which lie 

Like distant golden seas near purple plains 
These never shine again, 

As once they shone upon our raptured gaze : 
The clouds which may remain, 

Paint other visions than in those sweet days ! 
In hours thus pure—sublime— 

Dreams we would make realities: life seems 
So changed in after-time, 

That we would wish realities were dreanrs 





SONG. 


Oh say, thou best and brightest! 
My first love and my last! 
When he whom now thou slightest, 
From life’s dark scene hath past, 
Will kinder thoughts then move thee { 
Will pity make one thrill 
For him who lived to love thee, 
And dying, loved thee still ? 
If, when that hour recalling 
From which he dates his woes 
Thou feel’st a tear-drop falling, 
Ah! blush net while it flows: 
But, all the past forgiving, 
Bend gently o'er his shrine, 
And say, this heart when living 
With all its faults—was mine ! 





THE CONVENT’S VICTIM. 
There have perished within these walls of gloom, 
In religion’s holy duty, 
Many a form in its earliest bloom 
And brightest tint of beauty ; 
But here is the grave of a lovely one, 
Whose spirit has just departed, 
At whom death himself, when his deed was donc, 
Must have wished his shaft undarted. 
Her smiles were warm as a summer’s day 
When the breezes have lost all motion, 
Yet pensive and bright as the moonlight ray, 
When it shines on the bosom of ocean. 
Her grief was the grief of a seraph’s eye, 
Or like dew in the sunshine glowing, 
When the passionate rays of a weeping sky 
Have their tears upon earth been throwing, 
Her deep sweet voice to your fancy brought 
The image of Sappho breathing; 
The affectionate tones of each mournful thought 
Which in music her mind was wreathing, 
As she looked from Leucate’s height towards 
The land of the loved one’s dweiling, 
Still striking for him the fondest chords, 
Though with her own death-note swelling 
They will tell you she drooped with a mind at rest, 
And a bosom by wo unclouded ; 
But ‘tis false—I know that her virgin breast, 
Throughout life, had been sadly shrouded 
'Twas I who first marked her pine away ; 
For though she ne’er spoke of sorrow, 
I could trace the shade of a gone-by day 
That darkened each coming morrow, 
Yet she bore with such meek religious brow 
The inward griefs that consumed her, 
That you would not have deem’d she regretted the vow 
That to the convent doomed her. 
And so radiant and calm was her look on me, 
Lest | should her pangs partake in, 
That I could not at first through its brightness see 
The glimpse of a heart fast breaking. 
But she loved me dearly, and would not show 
Any sign that might cause me anguish, 
Though I pressed her oft to disclose her wo 
When I saw her beauty languish. 
Yet her kindness ever my wish denied 
To the last was her eye beguiling ; 
And in one of her fondest looks she died 
In her effort to keep it smiling 


ADDRESS TO THE STARS. 


Ve quenchless stars ' so eloquently bright, 
Untroubled sentries of the list’ning night ' 

While half the world is lapp’d in midnight dream:, 
And round the lattice creep your drowsy beams 
How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes, 

In lambent beauty looking from the skies ' 





WANT. 


Name not the name, though but in jest 
As you'd avoid a plague—a pest; 

*T want!” the import yet unknown, 
Will turn your auditor to stenc, 


——— 








LINES, 


ON HEARING A LADY sayY “‘ HE HAS SOON FORGOTTEN HER 


The bosom to disclose its wo 
Is oftentimes too proud ; 

And noble minds disdain to show 
Their feelings to the crowd. 

Thus, hearts that mute in sorrow sleep, 
Appear with joy unfurled; 

And eyes that oft in secret weep, 
Look smiling on the world. 

Then do not, lady, judge from what 
The voice or looks reveal ; 

Nor think those passions are forgot, 
Whose workings we conceal; 

For many a breast that seems to beat 
All happily and gay, 

If opened, would be found the seat 
Of anguish and decay. 





A MORNING IN SPRING. 


. The sun lies mirror’d on the radiant streams, 


The sea-waves gambol in his noon-tide beams, 
The boughs hang glitt’ring in their locks of green 
The meadow-minstrels carol to the scene— 

All ocean, sky, and air, and green-robed earth 
With her rich promise budding into birth, 

Seem, like a heart o’erfilled with sacred love, 
Glowing with gratitude to him above ! 





INNOCENCE IN CHILDHOOD, 


Whene’er I gaze upon a sinless child, 
Tossing its merry head of ringlets wild— 
Lip, cheek, and eye, all in that lovely glow 
Young spirits feel, as yet unchilled by wo— 
A voiceless wonder animates each sense, 
To think how mercy watches innocence ! 


PLEASURES OF RETROSPECTION, 


There are some heart-entwining hours in life, 
With sweet seraphic inspiration rife ; 

When mellowing thoughts, like music on the ea) 
Melt through the soul, and languish in a tear! 
And such are they, when, tranquil and alone, 
We sit and ponder on long periods flown ; 
And, charmed by Fancy's retrospective gaze, 
Live in an atmosphere of other days; 

While friends and faces, flashing on the mind 
Conceal the havoc Time has left behind! 





NEW NUSIC. 


or | Baby wandered from its Home,”—Sung by Mr. Chaw- 


i} 
i} 
| 
| 
iH 


bers.—Engrared, printed and sold by L. Riley, No, 29 
Chatham-street. 


A baby wandered {from its home, 
When day was gently breaking, 
Long did the pretty infant roam, 
Each simple wild flower seeking, 
But night came on, the dreary sky, 
The wind so bleak, the leaves so dry 
Sung the poor baby’s hush-a-bye. 
The frantic mother sought her child 
While the chill rain was falling, 
Its lisping voice, its features mild, 
At every blast recalling: 
She wept, and, with a heartfelt sigh 
Fell on a green turf that was nigh, 
Hummed her poor baby’s hush-a-bye: 
The baby near, her slumb’ring woke, 
Like some sweet opening blossom ; 
Then through the spreading branches brok: 
And leaped upon her bosom : 
Phe mother gave a piercing cry— 
Wiped ev'ry rain-drenched garment dry—- 
Hummed her poor baby’s hush-a-bye. 





——— 
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